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No conspiracy attended the murder 
of Martin Luther King Jr. No shadowy 
accomplices paid for James Earl Ray’s 
talents either as a triggerman or as 
the wheelman of the getaway car. 
No mind other than Ray’s conceived 
the killing, and no other's hand 
touched the trigger. 

Ray’s escape from Memphis to 
Canada was helped only by confusion 
at the scene of the crime, by tardy 
police reactions, by a covering dark- 
ness falling within a half-hour of the 
fatal shot, and by Ray’s good luck 
in not encountering police blockades 
on the back roads he used to reach 
Atlanta before catching buses to Cin- 
cinnati and Detroit and then making 
Toronto by train. Ray had no help 
in obtaining a Canadian passport, or 
in reaching London. Had he possessed 
“as much as $2,000 after the murder, 
he probably would have reached 
Africa and might have escaped arrest 
and trial.” 

These conclusions by author 
William Bradford Huie reverse his 
earlier opinions. In highly advertised 
pretrial comments published in 
Look, Mr. Huie was a strong con- 
spiracy advocate. He is not convinc- 
ing in explaining exactly why this 
should have been, other than recall- 



Mr. King is a contributing editor 
of Harper’s. His “Confessions of a 
White Racist” will be published in 
the fall. 



ing one cold and foggy night in New 
Orleans when the very shadows en- 
couraged cloak-and-dagger thoughts 
as he retraced Ray’s steps. 

As time and his investigation pro- 
ceeded, Mr. Huie came to know 
better the inner-tickings of his man. 
Now, more than a year after Ray’s 
99-year sentence on pleading guilty 
to the 1968 murder that kindled 
hatred and fires in a hundred Ameri- 
can cities, Mr. Huie thinks King’s 
fate turned on little more than a 
small-time hoodlum’s need for an ego 
trip. James Earl Ray wanted “to wear 
boots too big for him,” to gain stat- 
ure among his criminal peers by 
making the F.B.I.’s list of the Ten 
Most Wanted desperados, and to see 
himself “in full color on his favorite 
TV show." (A weekly series glorify- 
ing the F.B.I., on which bulletins are 
flashed seeking the hottest of the Ten 
Most Wanted.) 

“Ray thought that attention and 
recognition would relieve his feelings 
of inadequacy and make him feel 
like somebody” after a life of failures 
including several prison terms. Then 
why did Ray abandon the murder 
weapon, binoculars and a zipper bag 
— all easily traced to him — near the 
assassination site ? And then, on 
reaching Atlanta, why did he attempt 
to plant items indicating his flight 
to California? Mr. Huie’s answer is 
that Ray’s ego demanded that he be 
identified, while his vanity led him 
to believe he could outwit the cops. 

Huie makes a fair case for Ray as 
the flaming racist it would require to 
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kill King. In 1957 he refused a trans- 
fer to a prison Honor Farm because 
“he did not feel that he could live’’ 
in racially integrated dormitories. 
Ray's brothers say that “all his life” 
he has been “wild against niggers. 
. . . Nobody can reason with Jimmy 
on the subjects of niggers and poli- 
tics.” He cursed and manhandled a 
Los Angeles woman whom he thought 
“a nigger lover,” hoped to hire out as 
“a white mercenary soldier to fight 
rebellious blacks in Angola,” and re- 
fused the aid of a distinguished at- 
torney in the King case because “his 
son got every nigger vote in Tennes- 
see when he ran for Governor.” He 
wanted his brothers “to get some 
Wallace lawyers.” 

Ray still clings to the belief that 
public opinion will eventually elect 
George Wallace to the Presidency, 
after which will come a clamor for 
his release. He continues to view 
himself as a hero. Perhaps his mail 
has helped along his mad dreams: 
He has received hundreds of admiring 
letters and parcels containing $1,500 
in small gifts, 182 Wallace-for-Presi- 
dent stickers and 52 Holy Bibles. 

Huie thinks that during the year 
between his escape from an Illinois 
prison and the King killing Ray sup- 
ported himself through robberies and 
by running dope, guns, or stolen 
goods. This is possible, and Huie’s 
accounting of Ray’s finances seems 
creditable. These conclusions are 



based upon conjecture, however, and 
cannot be conclusive. Nor do I find 
the author mentioning at any time 
the mysterious call that allegedly 
went out over Memphis police radios 
within moments of King’s killing, 
sending officers on a wild goose 
chase due to bad information. Enough 
speculation and rumor circulated 
about that alleged incident that Mr. 
Huie’s failure to mention it can only 
excite suspicions. 

One must agree, however, when 
Mr. Huie insists that no hard evi- 
dence of any conspiracy is anywhere 
available. Physical evidence points a 
damning finger at Ray and Ray 
alone, though he has continued to 
insist — even when pleading guilty to 
murder — that a conspiracy did, in 
fact, exist. One would feel more se- 
cure had the F.B.I. been more effi- 
cient in its early probings: Mr. Huie 
discovered the surgeon who per- 
formed plastic surgery on James Earl 
Ray even before the F.B.I. knew he 
had attempted to change his appear- 
ance in advance of the King killing, 
and he also interviewed many old 
associates of Ray’s before the author- 
ities knew of them. 

An abundance of vital new infor- 
mation does not appear in this book, 
and much of Ray’s own writings must 
be regarded with a proper suspicion. 
Still, there is a morbid fascination 
in following Ray through his 65-day 
flight after Memphis, even if one is 
no special assassination buff. What 
stands out is how chillingly close 
Martin Luther King’s killer came to 
getting away with it. S 




